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Progress Toward the Permanent Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration. 

The project for a permanent international court of 
arbitration moves slowly, but it moves. That is the 
chief thing. Since the ratification of the Hague 
Convention by the Senate of the United States on the 
5th of February, President McKinley has affixed his 
signature to the document, and sent it on to Minister 
Newel to be deposited at The Hague. That com- 
pletes the formal ratification by our country. It re- 
mains for our government to name persons, not more 
than four, to serve as members of the court. This 
will probably not be done until all or most of the 
signatory powers have deposited their ratifications at 
the Netherlands capital. 

The Dutch government evidently has information 
which leads it to believe that the ratifications of the 
other Powers will be forwarded soon. It is probable 
that some of them have already acted, though we 
have seen no notice of the fact in the press dispatches. 
The Dutch government itself has already completed 
its ratification, the Second Chamber of the States- 
Greneral having adopted the Hague Convention on 
the 3d of April by a vote of sixty-five to twenty. In 
addition to this, the government authorities at The 
Hague have leased a large and suitable building in 
the Prinsengracht, which they are fitting up and will 
have in readiness for the installation of the bureau of 
the court, as soon as the ratifications are all in and 
the members of the Court named. 

The movement has now gone so far that its con- 
summation is assured. The action of the United 
States government has made certain the favorable 
action of the others, if there was ever any doubt 
about the course which they would take. There 
may be some further delay because of political com- 
plications, though we do not expect much. 

The setting up of this great tribunal, which is to 
form the broad gateway to the peace of the world, is 



the political expression of the living, abiding forces 
which are steadily triumphing over the darkness and 
discord of humanity. In spite of the wars and rumors 
of war of which the earth is just now so full, the 
motives and elements out of which they spring are 
decadent, and, busy as the devil is, he can never re- 
store them to their former vitality and strength. The 
permanent tribunal, once going, will hasten their 
decay, more rapidly perhaps than any political insti- 
tutions ever yet set up. 



Righteousness and War. 

It is a very common saying that there are worse 
things than war. One hears the statement most fre- 
quently when some war is on, which it is felt must 
be justified. Sometimes, though not often, a little 
amplification is attempted. Wickedness is worse 
than war. Dishonor is worse than war. Oppression 
is worse than war. Absorption in material things is 
worse than war. A stagnant peace is worse than 
war. But usually no explanation is attempted, no 
effort at analysis of the proposition made. The 
statement is put forth as a glittering generality with 
all the confidence of intuitive truth. When a man 
has delivered himself of this word, " There are worse 
things than war," he exults because he feels that all 
opposition is crushed, all possible counter-arguments 
down, and that the poor friend of peace is cornered 
and must either grant the proposition or put himself 
in the unpleasant attitude of seeming to uphold the 
"worse thing." 

Now, of all the arguments ever used in support of 
war this is probably the weakest. It begins by tacitly 
admitting that war is a great evil, very low down in 
the scale of badness, a really unrighteous thing, next 
to the category of the worst iniquities. War, a bad 
thing, is compared with these "worse things," is de- 
clared to be not so bad as they, and hence the con- 
clusion is drawn, by what process of reasoning it is 
impossible to say, that it is a good and justifiable 
thing. 

This has always seemed to us a strange way of 
demonstrating that a thing is right. By this process 
nearly any kind of wickedness can be turned into 
righteousness, as by an analogous process any sort of 



